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CHAPTER 1 

HE’S A THRILLER 


jj e’s a living, breathing 
contradiction. I le'sa man, 
he's a child, lie's sexuality 
personified, lie's inno¬ 
cence incarnate, lie's (lie 
hard-headed businessman 
who retreats to a fantasy world of 
his own creation. But in front of a 
crowd of Iris adoring followers, lit's 



Michael Jackson megastar. 

His dancing weaves a hypnotic 
spell, a magical mood of sexuality 
and childlike innocence. I fe spins, 
twirls and dips, his feet flying to the 
mesmerizing beat of yet another 
smash hil song. This is more than 
just another rock star; tins is an icon 
who single-handedly set a genera¬ 
tion on fire. 

When Michael Jackson was 
rushed to hospital after catching fire 
during the filming of a Pepsi Cola 
commercial, lie drew the kind of 


mass hysteria media coverage usu¬ 
ally reserved for the assassination of 
heads of state. He was already so 
hot. he could have self-combusted. 
Television stations interrupted their 
regular programs with urgent news 
bulletins, radio stations gave updates 
on his condition as often as five 
times an hour and television net¬ 
works f rom all over the world staked 
out the hospital waiting to catch a 
glimpse of the pop phenomenon. 

All the while, millions of fans 
throughout die world waited anx- 
iouslv for news of their idol. If the 
world needed proof of Michael 
Jackson's massive following, then 
the hysteria that surrounded the 
burning incident was it. lie lias cap¬ 
tured the imagination and the ado¬ 
ration of the world to an extent 
unrivalled since the halcyon days of 
Elvis Presley and the Beatles. He is 
the undisputed pop god of the 80s. 


The son of a struggling Chicago 
blues band guitarist lias the musical 
world at his feet, lie is a billionaire 
now but stardom is nothing new. I le 
has been a household word since he 
emerged as the pre-pubescent sing¬ 
ing-dancing dynamo from the fam¬ 
ily band the Jackson Five almost 20 
years ago. 



Jane Fonda 


But if that was stardom, then it 
was nothing compared with the suc¬ 
cess that followed the release of his 
solo album Thriller. 1 he album 
spawned seven successive top-10 
singles— Billie jean , Beat It, The Girl 
is Mine, Human Sat are. Wanna Be 
Startin' Somethin ', Pretty Young Thing 
and Thriller. 

The Thriller album sold more 
than 30 million copies worldwide 
with about one million being sold 
each week since it won its eight 
Grammys earlier this year. 1 he 
album was number one on the 
American charts for un unprece¬ 
dented 33 weeks—it is the best sell¬ 
ing album of any kind for all time. 
Michael Jackson takes home $2 
from each album sale—a deal 
unique in recording history—mak¬ 
ing it easy to understand why he has 

O / * 

been dubbed ‘the six billion dollar 
man’. But trying to put any figure 
on his fortune is an exercise fraught 
with uncertainty because of the 
numerous other income sources that 


combine to make up the Michael 
Jackson business empire. 

His success is undeniable but the 
cause of it is harder tea pin down. 
What is it about Michael Jackson 
and his music that leaves billions of 
devotees mesmerized and crying for 
niorer His close friend Jane Fonda 
attempts to summarize his appeal in 
this way: ‘Michael's got a fresh, 
original sound. T he music is ener- 

u . 

getic and it s sensual. You can dance 
to it. work out to it, make love to it. 
sing to it. It's hard to sit still to it. 

Even sociologists have seen fit to 
buy in on the Michael Jackson phe¬ 
nomenon with a more academic 
explanation of his immense appeal. 
They set * a world in which teenag¬ 
ers are uncertain of their future, 
their lives plagued by unemploy¬ 
ment and threatened by nuclear 
annihilation. I hey are rebelling 
against having to make decisions 
about their future in an uncertain 
world. Young people want to escape 
and Michael Jackson is die ultimate 
escapist. 

His music tells them to forget 
their worries, to get up and dance, 
lose themselves in the rhythm which 
is all that really matters here and 
now. It is a philosophy which appeals 
to young and old, rich and poor, 
black and white. Its calling is 
universal. 

His body on stage is electric, 
whirling and diving in streaks of 
incandescent energy and color. 
When he moves and when he sings 
there is nothing but the beat , prob¬ 
lems cease to exist m Michael Jack¬ 
son’s world. Just like Peter Pan, he 
will transport you to a world with¬ 
out care, a world where anything is 
possible as long as you want it badly 
enough. 







fills IVter I'an connect ion is 
compounded not only by die pop 
star s self-confessed obsession with 
the classic fairytale character but 
also In the strange life he leads. He 
is not only chasing eternal youth, he 
seems to have captured it. 

Living at home with his mother 
and sister, he has surrounded him¬ 
self with rite trappings of child¬ 
hood. He is the ultimate loner, 
preferring the company of store 
dummies, children and exotic pets 
to that of adults. Shut away behind 
the high walls of his California man¬ 
sion, his world is crowded with video 
games, Disneyland diversions and a 
child's wonderland of expensive 
toys. 

He liv es in a cocoon, protected 
by bodyguards, tutors and his fam¬ 
ily. ‘I hate to admit it," he savs, ‘but 
I feel strange around everyday peo¬ 
ple. My whole life has been on stage 
and the impression I get of people 
is of applause and them running 
after me. In a crowd I'm afraid. On 
stage I ft ■el safe. II I could I would 
sleep on the stage. I'm serious. 

Michael [ackson has been living 
this closeted existence since he shot 
to stardom with the Jackson Five 
when lie was eight vears old. He has 
never known a normal childhood. 
His fat her Joe insisted the brothers 
practise their music every day after 
school, while other kids were out 
playing street games. From the time 
he could talk, Michael was sing¬ 
ing-—rehearsing and preparing for 
ifie life that would forever set him 
apart from the normal world. 

He h as never known normal 
school friends or people who did not 
i reat him .is a star. 

Ilis home is his sanctuary where 
tie retreats from the real world, a 
place which lias always been safe. He 
now shares it with a small rnenag- 
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eric which includes a llama, a boa 
constrictor, a sheep and a pair of 
white swans. I think they're sweet.' 
says Michael. ‘I like to pry into their 
w orld and watch the way they move 
about.’ 

One of his other fascinations is 
children. When I'm upset about a 
recording session, 1 11 dash off to the 
school yard just to be around them. 
When 1 come back to the studio, I'm 
ready to move mountains. Kids do 
that to me. It's magic.’ 

n 

And while his queer life and lik¬ 
ings may be essential to the creativ e 
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genius, they worry his friends if not 
his family. ‘In some wavs Michael 
reminds me of the walking 
wounded,’ savs close friend Jane 
Honda. ‘He’s an extremely fragile 
person. 

I remember one day I said, 
“Michael, I wish I could find a 
movie I could produce for you" and 
suddenly I knew. 1 said, “I know 
what. Peter Pan.' I said, “1 realize 
you’re Peter Pan and he started to 
cry and said, “ I here are pictures of 
Peter Pan all over mv room. I totally 
identify with Peter Pan. the lost boy 
of Never-Never land. ’ 

1 his Peter Pan connection is 
compounded by the strange life the 
pop star leads. 

7 totally identify with 
Peter Pan, the lost boy 
of Never-Never land. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

Michael Jackson’s entire exist¬ 
ence is imbued with eccent ricity. I le 
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is a devout Jehovah's Witness who 
leads the Bible regularly and quotes 
from it in all sorts of situations. I le 
goes to church, or Kingdom Hall as 
the Witnesses call it, four times a 
week, carrying on a religious dedi¬ 
cation that has always been a major 
part of life in the Jackson family. His 
dedication to the church even 
extends to regular missions out into 
the suburbs of Los Angeles, spread¬ 
ing the good word door to door 
with a bundle of Wakhtoicers, the 
church newspaper, under his arm. 

I le is a strict vegetarian and fasts 
every Sunday, to cleanse his body of 
all impurities, he says. He lives on 
nuts, fruit and freshly-squeezed 
juices refusing to eat any meat and 
even dairy products. A special chef 
is employed to cook his meals to 
ensure the fastidious diet is kept 
pure. 

1 he diet is responsible for the 
reed-like body which exudes more 
energy now than it ever did. The 
vegetarian regime has meant the 
loss of 10 kilograms and he now 
weighs only 54 kilograms but w ith 
no loss of vitality, The chronic skin 
problems that plagued him 
throughout his younger vears are 
now a thing of the past. 


Most peculiar of all is the way he 
surrounds himself with store dum¬ 
mies, cartoon and science fiction 
characters. His friends are of the 
silent type. He prefe rs to create* his 
own friendships with inanimate 
objects into which he can inject the* 
qualities and characteristics of his 
own choosing. 

‘I would love to surround mvself 
with people 1 want to be mv friends, 
he says, ‘but I can’t so I make eio 
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with store dummies.' He' has rooms 
full of the ise dummies and spends 
many hours talking with and 
observing them. It is the* closest he 
comes to companionship. ‘I guess I 
just want to bring them to life,' he 
says. I like* to imagine talking to 

* _ o t*t 

them. 1 think 1 am surrounding 
myself with the friends I never had 
in life. 

W bile he might never have met 
them or even heard of them. 
Michael Jack son has plenty of 
friends in 1 1 it* boardrooms of Amer¬ 
ica’s major recording companies. All 
of tin *tn, but especially lus own label 
CBS, are well aware of his mighty 
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contribution to the flagging for¬ 
tunes of their industry. 

CBS was suffering badly from the 

effects of the recession which had 

sent record sales into their worst 

decline since the beginning of the 

pop era. Then along came Michael 

Jackson's Thriller album. Its mega- 
* * €1 

sales were the kiss of life and a 100 
percent profit turnaround for CBS 
Records. That seven of the album's 
nine songs made the top 10 as sin¬ 
gles was just the icing on the cake. 

‘I don’t think the album sales are 
finished yet,’ an exuberant CBS 
Records chief said recently. ‘ There 
are some 200 million people in 
America and we’ve only sold 18 
million copies here so far. There are 
a few more to go. 

But the joy over Thriller ts not 
confined to CBS. The album has 
injected new life into the entire 
industry. It has brought people back 
into the record stores in droves. 
‘The best thing for a record com- 
pam is to have a hit,' says an exec¬ 
utive of a major record store chain. 
‘The second best thing lor a record 
company is for someone else to have 
a hit. The whole industry has a stake 
in this success. 

Ihe fallout from Thriller is 
spreading far and wide. It has 
boosted sales of all the old Jackson 




l ive and Jacksons records as well as 
adding to Michael Jackson s former 
solo album sales. An array of mer¬ 
chandise from 1 -shirts to perfumes 
are being scooped up by a public 
hungry for the faintest whiff of the 
Michael Jackson mystique. A mini¬ 
ature likeness of the star in the form 
of a doll is the latest on the novelty 
agenda, to be released later this 
year. 

He is estimated to have earned 
well in excess of $40 million from 
the sales of Thriller alone, not 
including his take from the video 
version of Thriller and its spin-off 
7 he Making of Thriller, The videos 
have sold more than 350,000 cop¬ 
ies at S29.95 each further fuelling 
his financial fires. 

All this from an album which, on 
its completion late in 1982, drew a 
lukewarm reaction from record 
company executives and rock critics 
alike. Neither could have had any 
idea of the monster that was about 
to be unleashed. 

Whether Michael Jackson him¬ 
self had any itikling of what was to 
come is not known. And any such 
hopes he might have had would 
have received a setback with the 
release of the first single, the Paul 
McCartney collaboration The Girl is 
Mine. It made the top 10 but never 
looked like making it to number one 
and provided only a glimpse of the 
success that was to follow'. 

The album was born in a 16-track 
studio in Encino, California, not far 
from the Jackson family mansion. 
W ith writer-arranger Rod Temper- 
ton, Michael played around with the 
songs which later formed the album. 
From its inception through re-w rit¬ 
ing, mixing and recording, his 
involvement with the album was 
ultimate. 

When the time finally came to 
record, long-time friend and asso¬ 
ciate Quincy Jones appeared on the 
scene to oversee production. The 
album cost a total of $750,000 to 
produce. 

Things really started to take off 
with the release in unusually rapid 
succession of the singles Billie Jean 
and Beat It, both accompanied by 
videos which were sexy, precise and 
dazzling, combining music with 
movement in a way not seen before. 
Thriller went to number one and 
stayed there for 29 weeks while the 
hit singles came one after another. 


The massive revenue generated 
by Thriller has provided Michael 
Jackson with the springboard to 
launch himself as a multi-faceted 
business conglomerate. The astute 
financial management of his father 
back in the days of the Jackson Five 
means he now owns vast tracts of 
real estate across the United States. 

Now Michael seems intent on 
pouring at least some of his earn¬ 
ings back into the music industry. 

c a j 

I Iis own company. Optimum Pro¬ 
ductions, was responsible for the 
production of both the Thriller 
extended video and documentary. 


lie also now owns a major pub¬ 
lishing catalogue whic h includes ali 
of Sly and the Family Stone's hits 
and is actively seeking other major 
catalogues to buy. I le is in the proc ¬ 
ess of forming five new companies, 
one of which, Experiments in 
Sound, is involved in researching 
and developing new sound 
technologies. 

Also planned is a financial and 
creative involvement in motion pic¬ 
tures. He has looked at many scripts 
but has yet to decide on the right 
vehicle to launch him into film- 
making. 


/ 
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CHAPTER 2 



1 n ordinary child growing up 
M* || in a small two-bedroom 
' I house surrounded by liis 
parents and eight brothers 
+ and sisters might have 
1 Hound the competition for 
attention just too fierce, the task of 
asserting himself well nigh impos¬ 
sible. But the Jacksons of Gary, 
Indiana were no ordinary family 
and Michael, the second youngest 
of (heir six sons, was certainiy no 
ordinary little boy. 

l rom the very start, Michael 

/ 

stood out from his five talented 
brothers as being possessed of 
something extra, something very, 
very special. Mis parents Joe and 
Katherine, but particularly Kath¬ 
erine. were the first to see it. ‘Ever 
since Michael was very young,’ says 
Katherine, he seemed different to 
me from the rest of the children. I 
don’t believe in reincarnation, but 
you know how babies move unco¬ 
ordinated? He never moved that 
way. When he danced, it was like he 
was an older person.' 

There was always dancing in that 
house. Well, it went hand-in-hand 
with the constant music and sing- 
ing. Not that the Jacksons had a 
whole lot to dance and sing about. 
For one thing, Gary, Indiana, is not 
the sort of place to inspire any 
expressions of exuberance in those 
who live there. It is one of those 
characterless mid western industrial 
cities dominated by the steelworks 
and various other heavy industry 
and sprawling out into suburbs only 
slightly less ugly. 


Joe Jackson was a crane operator 
in the steelworks, struggling to feed 
and clothe his wife and nine chil¬ 
dren on a take home wage of less 
than $100 a week. ‘The house in 
Gary had two bedrooms,’ remem- 
bers number three son Jermaine. 
'My parents slept in one and the rest 
of us in the other. But there was a 
closeness there, a warmth.' With 
nine brothers and sisters sharing one 
bedroom, the closeness was prob¬ 
ably inevitable. The warmth came 
from the music. 

‘The house in Gary 
had two bedrooms. 

My parents slept in 
one and the rest of 
us in the other. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

And the music, in the first 
instance anyway, came from father 
Joe Jackson. Katherine had a good 
voice, singing in a good country and 
western with a strong undercurrent 
of the blues. But the Jackson fami¬ 
ly’s real musical inspiration was their 
father who during the 1950s had 
nurtured his own show business 
aspirations before the pressing 
responsibilities of a large, young 
family forced him to settle down in 
more steady employment at the 
steelworks. 


With liis brothers, Joe had played 
the local college campuses and bars 
around Gary in a blues group called 
The Falcons. When Joe decided to 
abandon music and concentrate on 
providing for his family, he stored 
his treasured guitar in a cupboard 
where it gathered dust. 

T hen the family’s ancient black 

/ 

and white television set gave up the 
ghost and, too poor to buy a new 
one or even have the old one 
repaired, they*were thrown back on 
their own resources to entertain 
themselves. At first, this took the 
form of family singalongs with 
Maureen, the eldest of the Jackson 
brood, on piano. 

Until the day when Joe’s old gui¬ 
tar was discovered by second son 
Tito (real name Toriano Adarryll 
Jackson). Michael remembers that 
day as one in which the usual 
warmth and good feeling disap¬ 
peared for a while. It was as though 
T ito had inadvertently strayed into 
sacred territory. 

One day my father caught Tito 
with the guitar and he got so mad 
because it was something he c her¬ 
ished and lie kept it as a memory 
piece,' Michael said. Then he said 
to Tito, "Let me see what you can 

J 

do and Tito started really playing. 
My father was shocked because he 
saw some special talent there. He 
was really surprised and he was so 
happy that his son could do this.' 

Tito is also given the credit for 
coming up with the idea of forming 
the Jackson brothers into a group. 
At first, it was a trio of the older 
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brothers: Jackie, Tito and Jer¬ 
maine. Soon, the next-in-line Mar¬ 
lon was joining in while little 
Michael sat on the sidelines, pound¬ 
ing away on a set of bongos while 
his brothers performed. Joe 
encouraged his sons to pursue 
music, obviously remembering how 
he had been forced to abandon his 
own musical ambitions. He began 
to spend his hard-earned dollars on 
musical instruments, much to the 
displeasure of his wife. 

It didn't take long to dawn on Joe 
Jackson that his boys were very good 
indeed. At this stage, Michael was 
still considered too young to take a 
role in the family combo. It was 
Katherine who had the first inkling 
that little Michael’s contribution 
might just be the most important of 
all. She started to hear him imitat¬ 
ing Jermaine's singing and told her 
husband, ‘I think we have another 
lead singer.’ 

7 sang “Climb Every 
Mountain” and 
everyone got excited. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

The eldest son Jackie recalls: 
‘Michael was so energetic: that at five 
years old he was like a leader. We 
saw that so we said, 'Ilev, Michael, 
you be the lead guy.”’ Little 
Michael, at first almost hidden 
behind the bongos, quickly moved 
into the leadership spot, with Tito 
on lead guitar, Jermaine on bass and 
Jackie as choreographer. ‘ He was 
into those James Brown things at the 
time, Jackie recalls. ‘You know. 
The speed was the thing. He would 
see somebody do something and he 
could do it right away.’ Until then, 
Michael remembers, his only public 
performance was when he sang for 
his kindergarten class. 'I sang Climb 
Even Movntain and everyone got 
excited.’ 

But Michael’s move up front 
came as no surprise to his mother 
who had always sensed something 
unique about him. 'It was sort of 
frightening. He was so young. He 
didn’t go out and play much. So if 
you want me to tell you the truth, 

1 don’t know where he got it. He 
just KNEW.’ 

At the tender age of seven, ~ 
Michael was the choreographer for 
the whole group. © 
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‘We started rehearsing every day 
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after school. Kids would tease us 
because we would be rehearsing all 
the time and they'd say we’d never 
make it. Rocks would come 
through the window, people would 
tease us, but eventually it all paid 
ofT. We got a lot in exchange for not 
playing baseball that summer.’ But 
five was a tender age for a little boy 
to experience the first taste of what 
would later become one of his mag¬ 
nificent obsessions—his isolation 
from ordinary people and the world 
outside show business. 


In any case, word of the brothers’ 


music quickly spread around their 
neighbourhood as did the fact that 
the group still didn’t have a name. 
A lady in the neighbourhood came 


up with the name “The Jackson 
Five recalls Michael. ‘As soon as 
we heard it we knew it was us.' He 


doesn’t remember much more 


about the Jackson Five's first steps 
on the road to fame and fortune. 
'Actually, 1 was so small I don’t 
remember. When I was five 1 was 


touring, singing and dancing— 
always gone, always out of school. I 
just remember little things like the 
corner store or certain people in the 
neighbourhood. The high school 
behind us had a big band with 
trumpets and drums coming down 
the street. I used to love that. . . like 


a parade.’ 

Father Joe’s recollections of those 
early days, and particularly about 
Michael, are much clearer. 1 
remember when Michael was a lit¬ 
tle kid. We used to do personal 
appearances on Friday and Satur¬ 
day nights. I’d take the children out 
all over the city and into other cit- 
ies. Michael would get his allowance 
every week from the tours. 1 gave 
him S20 and he would buy a lot of 
candy. He would call all his friends 
in the neighbourhood and he would 
give them candy and he would enjoy 
them eating candy. That was the 
main thing he like to do and he 
loved to sing and dance.’ 

‘Michael’s got the gift all right. 
When he was only about five years 
old he sang songs like Tobacco Road 
and Cloud Nine by The Tempta¬ 
tions, some of the other songs from 
Motown. We had a record player 
and we had our records. We had to 
learn those types of songs to be able 
to go out on Saturday night and sing 
to people.’ 

























CHAPTER 3 





lot of people like to 
take credit for bring¬ 
ing the Jacksons to 
Motown, says Joe 
Jackson, But when it 
conies to taking credit, 


where it's due or otherwise, daddy 
Jackson takes a back seat to nobody. 
‘Diana Ross had a special and she 
put us on it, she opened the door 
for us but it was Joe Jackson who 
brought the Jacksons to Motown.' 

The Jackson boys began taking 
shape as a musical force in 1969 


when they started singing with their 
parents as 'The Jackson Family , 
T he five sons, Michael, Jackie, Tito, 
Marlon and Jermaine, then took 
their show on the road, building 
themselves a reputation as the 
dynamic masters of soul music— 
infectious, catchy, compulsively 
danceable. They called it soul 
bubblegum. 

Fronted by the energetic, mag¬ 
netic Michael, the boys transcended 
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all barriers of race and age. Their 
appeal was as wide as their brilliant 
smiles. 


'It was Tito who decided we 
would form a group,' says Michael, 
and we did, practising and enter¬ 
ing talent quests until Diana Ross 
found us. The whole family, Mau¬ 
reen on piano, used to sit about the 
house in the sixties singing and 
playing.' 

The early musical inspiration 
came from Joe whose roots were 
steeped in the blues. Katherine sang 
a mean country and western min¬ 
gled with her own brand of the 
blues and the younger Jacksons sim¬ 
ply followed suit. Music was in their 
home and in their blood. 


Joe quickly realised his sons were 
interested in becoming entertainers 
and relentlessly went to work with 
them. While most kids were out 
playing street games, the boys were 
in the house, not always willingly, 
toiling under Joe's ever watchful 
eve. He encouraged and nurtured 
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their natural love of music and 
desire to perform. 



Michael Jackson 


‘They got a bit upset about the 
whole thing in the beginning, Joe 
admits, ‘because the other kids were 
out there having a good time. But 
my boys were in the house trying 
to learn how to be something in 
life. They were getting better and 
better, and the better they got the 
better they enjoyed it.' 

The family's Kombi van doubled 
as their road truck, transporting 
them and their equipment from one 
talent show to the next. T had a 
Volkswagen bus,’ Joe recalls, and I 
bought a big luggage rack and put 
it on top and had everybody on the 
inside of the bus. One day 1 noticed 
when I was coming out of the yard 
that the instruments on top of the 
bus were taller than the bus.' 


Michael, however, remembers 
those early days for the money and 
all the candy it bought. ‘When we 
sang people would throw all this 
money on the floor, tons of dollars, 
tens, twenties and lots of change. 1 
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remember my pockets being so full 
of money I couldn't keep my pants 
up. I’d wear a really tight belt and 
I'd buy candy like crazy.’ 

The big break came in 1969 
when Richard Hatcher was cam¬ 
paigning to become Gary’s first 
black mayor and invited the Jack- 
son Five to perform at one of his 
rallies. Also on the bill were Diana 
Ross and the Supremes. 

T looked at this little kid whirling 
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around up there and I thought I was 
looking at myself,' Diana recalls. T 
thought the group was terrific so I 
asked them if they'd like to meet the 
head of my recording company and 
arranged for them to audition for 
him. I saw so much of myself as a 
child in Michael. He was perform¬ 
ing all the time. That’s the way I 
was. He could be my son.' 

After singing with the Jackson 
Five for three years, Michael took 
centre stage at a 'soul weekend' in 
his home town of Gary, at the 
tender age of eight. The contracts 
were signed with Motown two 
months after the audition arranged 
by Diana Ross, and the Jackson 
Family moved to California. 
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At first, half of the group stayed 
with Diana Ross and the other half 
with the head of Motown Records 
Berry Gordy. 'I lived with Diana 
Ross for almost a year and a half,' 
says Michael. It was like paradise. 
We went to Disneyland, we had fun 
every day.' 



Later, (he family moved in 
together ii ho a 20-room mansion in 
Fncino, California—a palatial resi¬ 
dence complete with swimming 
pool, basketball court, archery 
range, pool room and recording 
studio. It was about this time that 
Michael started to look on his home 
with its fortress-like walls as a sanc¬ 
tuary, a safe house where he would 
he protected from the demands of 
his ever increasing band of 
followers. 

7 looked at this little 
kid whirling around up 
there and I thought l 
was looking at myself 
.. he could be my son. ’ 

Diana Ross 

It was a very long way from their 
two-bed room shack in Gary, Indi¬ 
ana, but the Jacksons are quick to 
refute an) suggestion that they were 
an overnight sensation. ‘Everyone 
thinks we started at the top, says 
Marlon, 'but we travelled around 
for six years before that, five broth¬ 
ers, two sisters. Mom and Dad 
crammed into a Volkswagen van. 
We’d get home at five in the morn¬ 
ing a lot of times, then get up the 
next day and go to school. We are 
used to working hard. 

By 1971, the contracts with 
Motown were signed, their first sin¬ 
gle recorded, and the rest is musical 
history. 

The song that started it all was I 
Wont You Buck, the first of four con¬ 
secutive number one singles. The 

o 

supercharged dance rhythms of I 
Want You Buck burst onto the pop 
scene with tin* explosive impact of 
a mortar shell. The fact that the 
driving force behind the music was 
t lie soaring soprano voice of a 
funky, gyrating 11 -year-old boy lent 
the act an undeniable novelty appeal 
but equal!) undeniable was the 
presence of pop magic. 

ABC, The / jwe You Save and I II Be 
Th ere followed in quick succession. 
In rapid time, the group notched up 
sales of more than 100-million rec¬ 
ords. breaking box-office records 

O 

and causing pandemonium wher¬ 
ever they appeared. 


While most boys his age were 
contemplating their first kiss, 
Michael was bombarded bv girls 

/ o 

slavishly offering themselves to their 
pre-pubescent idol. But Motown was 
careful to nurture a wholesome 
image For t he lads, an easy task con¬ 
sidering the family were devout 
Jehovah’s Witnesses with a strong 
disdain for violence, drugs, alcohol 
and all the other temptations of the 
modern pop culture. 

Joe and Katherine kept a tight 
rein on their sons and when the 
Jackson Five arrived in Australia in 
1973, 14-year-old Michael was quick 
to reinforce the group’s squeaky- 
clean image. His job was not made 
anv easier by the fact that brothers 

* t 

Jackie and 1 ito were charged in 
America with receiving stolen goods 
and taken to court. They arrived in 
Australia with a 1 7-man entourage 
of musicians, a valet, a school 
teacher, managers and a bodyguard. 

Despite their multi-million dollar 
earnings, the boys were given only 
$10 a week pocket tnonev bv their 
father, most of which Michael spent 
on candy. Success was not going 
to spoil the Jacksons, just make 
them rich if Joe had anything to 
do with it. 

Fame and fortune did not change 
the Jacksons, who remained nor¬ 
mal, if slight Iv misc hievous bovs who 
were polite to their ciders and never 
lost the moral perspective their par¬ 
ents gave them. Their early 70s 
interviews were marked by polite¬ 
ness and humour, with Mic hael act¬ 
ing as spokesman. They always 
shook 1 lands, a courtesy Michael has 
retained through the vears. 

When they arrived in Australia in 
1973. Jackie said their success had 
forced them to remain a close fam¬ 
ily unit. Dad is always on hand to 
see that the younger ones get to bed 
early and lie controls our weekly 
allowance,’ he said. ‘We love our 
fans but there are so many places 
we can’t go even with our body¬ 
guard that we stav together. Amer¬ 
ican law insists on a minimum three 
hours a day schooling for the kids. 

1 he Board of Education appoints 
the teacher to travel with us so that 
the younger ones c an come on tour. 

The Jackson l ive continued to 
blitz the charts, but even as far back 
as 1971 Michael was proving to be 
the most talented of the brothers, 
embarking on a solo career, while 


maintaining his position with the 
group. His most successful Motown 
singles were Got To Be There. Rockin' 
Robin , / H ’anna Be Where You Arc and 
the number one flit Ben from the 
movie of the same name. It was 
ironic and prophetic that Michael's 
first big solo hit Ben was a love song 
to a rat. Even today, he is more at 
home with Ins main exotic peas than 
with people, sharing a life with them 
no human can enjoy. 

Michael also had a string of best- 

if 

selling solo albums with Motown 
from 1971 to 1976— Got To Be 
there, Music and 3/ e, Forever, 
Michael, and / he Best <>j Michael 
Jackson , 

Meanwhile, the boys were matur¬ 
ing and so was their music. I he 
bubblegum sound developed a more 
up-tempo soul feel with hits like 1 

Sex'er Can Say Goodbye, Mama Pearl, 
Get ii T (maker. Dancing Machine and 

o o 

Forrver Game Today, 



them. 

As the years rolled by, the group’s 
popularity skyrocketed. 1 he Jack- 
son five made frequent appear¬ 
ances on television and maintained 
a hectic schedule of world tours 
capitalizing on their record sales. 
One of the highlights for the bovs 
from die industrial backwater of 
Gary was to perform before Queen 
Elizabeth at King’s Halt in Glasgow 
during Great Britain's celebration 
of her Silver Jubilee. 

I he Jackson Five's popularity was 
so great in the mid-70s that an ani¬ 
mated television series was created 
based on their lives and music. They 
even had a brand of hair-spray, 
especially formulated for Afro hair¬ 
styles, named after them, l ike 
everything they touched, it turned 
to gold for the Jackson machine. 

But from the time Michael made 
his first solo album under the direc¬ 
tion of black music great George 
Martin and if sold eight million cop¬ 
ies, it was clear to everyone that he 
was the Jackson with the f uture. 




















































































































































































































































































CHAPTER 4 



y 1976, the honeymoon 
with Motown Records was 
over. 

foe Jackson was dissatis¬ 
fied with the direction the 
group had been taking 
under the direction of Motown chief 
Berry Gordy. They were not going 
far enough or fast enough for his 

o o 

liking, lie felt they were in danger 
of becoming entrapped by their 
teenyboppet image and following 
and saw greater potential in tailor¬ 
ing the boys music to the demands 
of the 1 rapidly growing disco 
audience. 

Joe’s insistence on a change of 
style did not go down well with all 
the members of the family. Nor was 
a music to the ears of the powerful 
Berry Gordy. 

Unlike his brothers, Jermaine 
Jackson did not feel free to turn his 
back on Motown, the label that had 
given the group their start. A cou¬ 
ple of years earlier, he had married 
11 a/el Joy Gordy who just hap¬ 
pened to be the boss daughter. 
‘Motown did everything for us, for 
the whole family, he said. 

Jermaine eventually quit the band 
after a blazing row with his lather- 
manager Joe. When news of the 
Jackson Five’s split with Motown 
became public, Joe Jackson was 
inundated with offers. He took it 
upon himself to carry out all nego¬ 
tiations and finally decided to accept 
the deal from CBS without consult¬ 
ing his sons. 

n 



Jermaine still clearly remembers 
the night when his father’s manip¬ 
ulations were revealed to him. “I 
went to his room and on his bed 
were the CBS contracts. That was 
the first 1 knew about it. That was 
the wrong way to find out. Because 
I was married to Hazel they thought 
they couldn't trust me so they kept 
me in the dark. Everybody had 
signed the contract. My father 
picked up mine and said sign it.' I 
said no. 



Jermaine Jackson 


'Naturally my brothers thought I 

J j o 

had betrayed them so they were 

mad at me. Mv father made some 

/ 

crazy statement that it’s his blood 
flowing through mv veins, not Berry 
Gordy s. My mother was asking me 
what was wrong with me and why 
I did what. 1 did. It was a very rough 
time for me.' 

Jermaine’s divided loyalites didn't 
prevent Joe from going out and 
signing a new recording deal for the 
group with the CBS subsidiary Epic 
Records. Jermaine stuck to his guns 
but so did his iron-willed father and 
when the Jacksons finally defected 
from Motown, they went without 
him. 


Jermaine said at the time, ‘I asked 
Hazel (his wife), “If I go with my 
brothers, will that have anything to 
do with out relationship?'' and she 
replied, “No. We re married and in 
love, not married and in 
business/'' 

Jermaine chose to stay with 
Motown anvwav, cutting himself off 
from America’s most successful 
family act and alienating himself 
from his father. I have never 
regretted mv decision.' he still 
claims today. 

lie embarked upon a solo career 
but his first three albums were flops. 
Not until he sought the help of his 
friend Stev ie Wonder did Jermaine 
establish himself as a successful solo 
artist. 

When they left Motown, the 
Jackson Five left behind a brother-— 
and a name. Motown had exclusive 
rights to the name Jackson Five and 
thereafter they would be known 
simply as the Jacksons. 

They began recording on the 
Epic label almost immediately under 
the guidance of writer-producer 
team Kenny (iambic and Leon 
Huff. At that stage, CBS had little 
confidence in the Jacksons' song- 
writing abilities. Gamble and Huff 
were famous for their Philadelphia 
sound , a luxuriously orchestrated 

J 

and produced rhythm-and-blues 
style. 

Michael Jackson always main¬ 
tained that the sound just wasn’t 
right for the group. Their first Epic 
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album. The Jacksons, sold only 
500 000 copies, which would have 
been considered more than satisfac¬ 
tory for a lesser group. But for the 
Jacksons, it was small potatoes 
indeed. 

Michael and his brothers began 
to openly question their father’s 
wisdom in tearing the group away 
from Motown and aligning them 
with (iambic and Huff. 1 heir sec¬ 
ond Epic album, Coin' Places, went 
nowhere—a dismal failure by jack- 
sons' standards. 

We wanted to be funkier, to 
experiment with new sounds,’ 
Michael said. Their new label, how¬ 
ever, seemed hell-bent on locking 
them into a failing format and 
denying them the creative freedom 
they were crying out for. 

Two years of stagnation followed 
before Epic gave them the chance 
to write and produce their own 
album. The result was Destiny, The 
album went platinum, capturing the 
immense disco market they had 
identified years earlier. 

At that stage, CBS had 
little confidence in the 
Jacksons’ songwriting 
abilities. 

With the huge success of t he sin- 
gles Bienne It On The Boogie and Shake 
Your Body, co-written by Michael, the 
jacksons had finally found the for¬ 
mula for a successful new musical 
direction. 

But their energies were not 
restricted to the recording studio. 
They maintained their gruelling 
schedule of world tours and still 
found time to launch themselves 
into the world of television. 

Joe’ s handiwork again . . . and the 
boys were joined by their sisters 
Maureen, LaToya and Janet in the 

(IBS network’s musical variety show 7 

/ 

The Jacksons. Two of the girls were 
later to parlay this television expe¬ 
rience into acting careers, LaToya 
landing a regular role in the com¬ 
edy series Diff'rent Strokes and Janet 
the precocious 12-year-old star of 
another comedy series Good Times. 

Meanwhile, the Jacksons were 
happy with their new musical style, 
happier still that it was meeting with 


such success. But they were not 

j 

happy that music critics continued 
to label their output ‘soul or ‘disco . 
‘We just look upon it as music, said 
Marlon. 

11 it has a nice beat and it’s 
danceable, that’s good. They’ve got 
soul music. They’ve got pop music. 
They've got country music. It all 
boils down to this—if it’s a number 
One record or a million seller that’s 
what the public wants. I don’t know 
why the critics label music. At one 
time they called our music bubble¬ 
gum soul. We didn't feel that way 
about it, but vve thought they 
labelled us that way because we were 
young. 

‘The Beatles had Penny Lane but 
that wasn't bubblegum because they 
were much older. 


in return do the same for me. If you 
want people to treat you in a certain 
way, vou should treat them the same 
way. The lyrics are about the world 
today and what we want—some 
place where there’s not a bunch of 
cars and smog.' 

Not only had they arrived ns seri¬ 
ous artists, the Jacksons seemed to 
be telling the world, but they had 
also developed a soc ial conscience. 

At the same time, but on the 
other side of the United States, 
Michael Jackson was sowing the 
seeds for a very different destiny. 

J ■* 

With a little help from bis friend and 
mentor Diana Ross, lit' had landed 
the role of the Scarecrow in the 
movie version of the smash hit 
Broadway show The Wiz, a black 

J 

rock adaptation of The Wizard of Oz. 



The jacksons had been making 
records for more than 10 years 
before they were given the oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise total creative con¬ 
trol over their work. They finally 
came of age with the album Destiny, 
written, arranged and produced by 
the Jacksons. 

‘When (.amble and Huff were 
producing us,' said Marlon, ‘we used 
to do two songs on each side but this 
is the first time we’ve produced a 
whole album. We loved it all 
because that's something we’ve 
always wanted to do. We’ve been 
recorded by other producers, which 
wasn't bad because they gave us hit 
product in the Motown days. 

‘On this album, the message of 
the songs is: the things I do for you, 



It was the most expensive black 
musical ever made, was savaged by 
the critics, but Michael s duo with 
Diana Ross Ease On Down The Bond 
became a hit single. 

This might have seemed signifi¬ 
cant at the time but his involvement 
with The H’iz carried other ramifi- 







cations whose importance would not 
become apparent until later. Dur¬ 
ing production, Michael moved 
away from the family home in Cal- 
ifornia to live with Diana Ross in 
New York. For the first time, he was 
away from the tight family circle and 
its inevitable restrictions. He 
revelled in his new-found freedom, 
seizing the opportunity to develop 
a quirky, offbeat style that would be 
his and his alone. 

This became the pivotal point in 
his development, not just for its 
effect on his personality but also for 
the development of his unique pub¬ 
lic persona. 

The Wiz experience also awak¬ 
ened a fascination with the fantastic 
fantasy world of film. He would 
later use this to stunning effect in 
pop video clips, the like of which the 
world had never seen before. 

And on the set of The Wiz, 
Michael met the film’s musical 
director, the great black composer, 
musician and producer Quincy 
Jones. They formed an instant alli¬ 
ance and began to share musical 
ideas. From there, it was inevitable 
that they would collaborate in the 
production of Michael’s debut solo 
album for Epic, Off the Wall. 

Michael's loyalty to his brothers 
remained absolute and he returned 
to ( California for the production of 
(he Jackson’s platinum album 
Triumph which was released in 
1980. Jackie, Michael and Randy 
shared equally in the writing arid 
production of the album, which fea¬ 
tured Michael's hit single Heart¬ 
break Hotel. 

This was one of the many songs 
inspired by Michael’s dreams, an 
ambiguous nightmare in which he 
is persecuted by lovers who have suf¬ 
fered at his hands. 

Michael continued to insist how 
he hated to take credit for his songs. 
He saw himself merely ‘a courier 
bringing . . . into the world,’ some¬ 
thing that is ‘somewhere, some 
place’ already written. 

The Jacksons toured again in the 
summer of 1981, their most suc¬ 
cessful concert tour to date, gross¬ 
ing $5 million in 36 cities across 
America. Michael was given a free 
hand in planning the spectacular 
show. It came complete with a magic 
act and a giant video. 

fhe tour spawned the double 
album The Jacksons Live! in 1981. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ith the success of the 
album Off the U all, it 
became clear that 
Michael Jackson was 
setting a pace that 
would be tough for 
anyone to follow. T he album 
exploded into the record industry 
at a time when it was in a severe 
depression, selling eight million 
copies and producing four top-10 
similes, which at that time was a 
record for a solo Id*. 

Michael s own composition, Don't 
Stop ‘Til You Get Enough, won him a 
Grammy for best male rhythm-and- 
blues performer in 1979. 

He had matured as an artist and 
in the process had created what had 
previously been thought imposs¬ 
ible—intelligent disco. 

Off the Wall also brought about the 
first major rift between Michael 
Jackson and his father. Joe Jackson 
had apparently received a percent¬ 
age of every dollar the group had 
ever earned since the Jackson l ive 
were signed by Motown in the early 

D / * 

1970s. He had managed the band, 
first in partnership with Richard 
Arons then with Weisner and 
DeMann. 

Michael was beginning to grow 
a wav from his brothers profession¬ 
ally and later hired his own attor¬ 
ney and business manager. After 
accusations from Joe Jackson that ‘a 
lot of leeches were trying to break 
up the group, YVeisner and 



Joe Jackson 


DeMann were sacked. Even though 
eight months has passed, Michael 
has vet to find a replacement for 
them. 

It is also unclear how much say 
Joe now has in the running of 
Michael’s affairs. There have been 
reports that Michael recently sacked 
his father as manager of his multi¬ 
million dollar career after a furious 
family fight. Joe Jackson walked out 
of the family home last year, leav¬ 
ing behind Katherine, his wife of 30 
years. He is now believed to be liv¬ 
ing in an apartment in Los Angeles 
and Michael has refused to renew 
his contract in a bitter act of 
revenge. 

But the backroom bickering could 
not detract from several startling 
developments in the career of 
Michael Jackson. T hey were there 
for all to see. 

A metamorphosis was taking 
place and Off the Wall was like the 
first exciting glimpse ol the butter¬ 
fly’s beautiful wings emerging from 
the cocoon. The new Michael Jack- 
son had undergone part of the 
transformation which would 


become complete with tlie release 
of Thriller. 

T he album, a unique blend of 
pop, rhythm-and-blues and jazz, 
displayed his most adventurous and 
mature vocals to date. Though the 
voice retained its boyish pitch, it was 
a far cry from the shrillness of his 
earlier hits. 

The album also secured his posi¬ 
tion as one of the finest songwriters 
in contemporary music, albeit one 
who was not reluctant to draw from 
the work of other great composers 
like Stevie Wonder, Paul 
McCartney and Rod T emperton. 

The LP was produced by Quincy 
Jones with Michael co-producing 
three songs which he also wrote. 
One of these. Don 't Stop Til You Gel 
Enough, would become the first of 

o 

the unprecedented four top 10 sin¬ 
gles from the album. It went to 
number one as did Rock VV/7/i You, 
both earning gold certification for 
sales in excess ol a million copies. 

T he album itself went multi-plat¬ 
inum with sales of five million in the 
United States alone. In England, it 
was triple platinum, Australia: seven 
times platinum, Canada: triple plat¬ 
inum, Holland: gold. The album 
spent almost eight months in bill¬ 
board's top 10 and a total ol 84 
weeks on that publication's charts. 

But more important than the sales 
figures, Off the Wall heralded the 
arrival of the pop icon of the 80s. 
The Michael Jackson era was born. 
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CHAPTER 6 



a her John Lennon was assas- 
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sinaled outside his home in 
New York, former Beatle 
Paul McCartney wanted 
his good friend and inusi- 

n 

eal collaborator Michael 
never to perform live on 


stage again. But, as lias alwavs been 
the case with the Jackson clan, fam¬ 
ily tomes first. 

Michael Jackson is about to 
embark upon the tour of a lifetime 
with his five brothers in what has 
already been billed the biggest 
music tour of all time. I he tour has 


been carefully timed to capitalize on 
the phenomenal success of the 
Thriller album. The truth is that 
Michael neither needs nor wants to 
do the tour—he is doing it for his 
family, lie calls it the farewell tour' 
and 'the final curtain.' Others have 
(ailed it 'one last blaze of cash and 


glory for the Jacksons.' 

Even before the first ticket is sold, 
the lour sponsor Pepsi Cola has 
kicked in So million on top of the 
$3 million put up by promoter Don 
King. The six performing Jackson 
brothers will receive 85 per cent ol 
the net profits from the tout. 
Michael w ill take one-sixth of this, 
just like the other fixe brothers. 

No one is deluding himself that 
the guaranteed financial bonanza 
from the tour will be due to any¬ 
thing other than the massive appeal 
of Michael Jackson. But through the 
good times and the bad times, the 
Jackson family has always shared 
and Michael is adamant that this will 
be no exception. 


T he remaining 15 per cent ot 
lour profits will be shared between 
t lie promoter Don King and 
Michael s parents Katherine and 
Joe. It was Joe who was instrumen¬ 
tal in setting up the deal with King 
despite the fact that at least one 
entrepeneur had offered a far more 
lucrative deal to get Michael Jack- 
son on the road. Joe Jackson, still 
desperate to maintain a hold oyer 
the pop dynasty he had founded, 
insisted that the deal with King go 
through. 

o 

‘Michael is very 
informed and aware 



Don King 


King estimates the tour could 
gross S100 million but there can be 
no realistic estimate of the sums that 
yvill be generated by tic ket sales, the 
inevitable tour movie and the mas¬ 
sive merchandising machine which 
has already been put in motion. 

'Michael is doing this tour to help 
his family,' says King. "I feel this will 
be the last tour he will do with them. 
Michael is very informed and aware 
of what is going on in his life to an 

o o 

amazing degree, lie's his own 
Rasputin.' 

This is not quite true, for if 
Michael had had his way, the flam- 


boy am King would not be involved 
at all. He does not trust the man 
who made his name and his millions 
organising boxing extravaganzas, 
some of them real, some painfully 
contrived. 

Even at this early stage all is not 
going well with the tour and the 

el O 

tension between artist and pro¬ 
moter is becoming increasingly 

O cl J 

obvious. T his came to a head at the 
flash press conference at a restau¬ 
rant in New York’s Central Park 
when King announced lie would be 
promoting the tour. He immedi¬ 
ately look centre, answering all 
questions directed at the Jacksons, 
who became increasingly annoved 
by his performance. They sat 
speechless behind their dark glasses 
while King put the media through 
a 15-minute documentary on the 
life and times of the great King, a 
show they had all witnessed many 
times before when King was just a 
fight promoter. 

When the cries for Michael could 
no longer be ignored, he shvlv came 

C7 O J j s 

to ilit' microphone and said in the 
soft voice seldom heard without 
music, T don’t really have anything 
to say.' 1 fe did, in fact, have a great 
deal to say to King later—through 
his lawyers. 

He wrote to Don King, firstly 
instructing that he was not to com¬ 
municate with anyone on his behalf 
without prior permission. King was 
not to collect any of the moneys paid 
to Michael for his participation in 
the tour, his personal representa¬ 
tives would do that. King was for- 

O 










Michael relaxes at home 


bidden to approach any promoter, 
sponsor or other person on 
Michael s behalf . He was not to hire 
any personnel, any local promoters 
or book any halls without Michael’s 
personal approval. What it all comes 
down to is that King does absol¬ 
utely not him? without Michael’s 
permission. 

'W ith Michael, you are always on 
trial,' says King. 

There will be 40 shows on the 
tour, spanning the three months of 
tiie northern summer and up to two 
million fans arc expected to turn out 
to see their ‘Svengali’. Michael 
refuses to do more than three shows 
a week, saving he must conserve his 
energy. There is already talk ol a 
live film and a live satellite broad¬ 
cast of one of the shows. 

Michael’s lawyers say that ‘unless 

J / 

the tour is handled properly— 
financially, creatively and other- 
wise—Michael is not going out.' 



Don King 


Every rock tour contains the 
potential for danger and the Jack- 
sons tour is only unique in that this 
potential is far greater than for am 
other group. Michael’s popularity 
has reached fever pitch and the fears 
of an outbreak of violence similar 
to the one which marred Diana 
Ross outdoor concert in Central 
Park are very real. 

Already it has been dubbed the 
‘Nitro l our’—at any moment the 
whole thing could go up. The 
planned outdoor stadium concerts 
seem to spell danger, with thou¬ 
sands of frantic fans clamouring to 
get close to Michael. As one local 


promoter says, ‘I could not guar¬ 
antee the safety of those in front of 
the stage. I don’t think anybody can 

and if they do they’re liars.' 

/ * 

Larrv Larson is the man who 

/ 

bears the heavy weight of respon¬ 
sibility for security on the Jacksons 
tour. Although a seasoned tour 
promoter he has had no experience 
with productions of this si/e, but 
then few have. 

’Em involved in every aspect of 

the tour,’ he savs. Tm a realist and 

/ 

I know the Jacksons are going to 
generate a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm. But at the same time I 
don't think our problems are going 
to he any different than other major 
concert tours, The Jacksons do not 
have a history of creating riots.’ 

But it is not just the Jacksons we 
are dealing with here. The mobs will 
be turning out to see Michael Jac k- 
son and there is no way anyone can 
predict what that might mean. 
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CHAPTER 7 



P opular American conie- 
Hdian Johnny Carson was in 
fine form and his routine 
was going over big with the 
assembled 11 oily wood glit¬ 
terati as he kicked of! pro¬ 
ceedings at the 1984 Academy 
Awards. There was one point, how¬ 
ever, when the laughter turned 
suddenly from uproarious to down¬ 
right nervous. That, was the 
moment when Carson looked out 
over the audience of movie world 
movers and shakers and announced 
with his trademark deadpan expres¬ 
sion that Tonight, all vou members 
of the Academy can relax . . . 
Michael Jackson has not been nom¬ 
inated for an Academy Award! 

Ha ha, went the Academy mem¬ 
bers who, a short lime earlier had 
watched both the American Music 
Awards and the more credible and 
prestigious Grammes turn into 
Michael Jackson testimonials. So 
comprehensive was his domination 
of the American Music Aw ards—he 
won seven including a ‘special 
achievement award—that they 
were quickly dubbed The Michael 
Jackson Awards and the burning 
question became, not whether he 
would win Grammys, that was a 
foregone conclusion, but whether 
he would win as many. In fact, when 
Gramniv awards night came around 
a couple of weeks later, he won 
more. 


Having received an unprece¬ 
dented 12 nominations covering 
almost every musical category 
except country and western, he 
walked a wav with eight Grammys, 
a record feat unlikely to be matched 
unless by Jackson himself. By the 
end of Grammy awards night, the 
rapturous applause as he walked 
to the podium and that boyish 
voice shyly saving Thank-you, 
thank-you all' had become almost 
commonplace. 

‘Tonight all you 
members of the 
Academy can relax ... 
Michael Jackson has 
not been nominated for 
an Academy Award!’ 

Johnny Carson 

The question burning in every¬ 
one's mind, however, was What 
next?' What worlds were* left to 
conquer for the performer who had 
broken every sales record, single- 
handedly revived the struggling 
recording industry and trans- 
formed its most prestigious awards 
into his own processional? And the 
obvious answer was Hollywood's 


hallowed Oscars. Little wonder 
there was nervousness abroad on 
Academy Awards night! 

Indeed, there are already iudi- 
cations aplenty that Mic hael Jack- 
son’s sights are now set firmlv on the 
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silver screen. 1 le will continue to 
make records, despite the enor¬ 
mous pressures associated with pro¬ 
ducing a follow-up to the' monster 
hit Thriller. But it is generally 
believed that the music will arrive 
iti conjunction with movie projects 
more ambitious and much more 1 
expensive than his current 14-min- 
ute hit video Thrilhr and its spin-off 
documentary, the hour-long The 
Making of Thriller. 

In fact, Jackson could well have 
made his mark at the 1984 Oscars 
had members of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
selection committee seen fit to 
accept the 1 nomination of the- Thriller 
v ideo in the best short film category. 

His record company GBS took the 
unusual step of screening the rev¬ 
olutionary video, which was origi¬ 
nally intended for home view ing, at 
a Los Angeles movie theatre for a 
week to make it eligible for an 
Oscar. Screening as the support to 
the Walt Disney animated classic 
'Fantasia', the short was so popular 
it was held over for a month, draw¬ 
ing in thousands of fans who paid 
their S3, clapped and cheered wildly 
and then left without seeing Fan- 







































tasia. Hundreds of thousands more 
forked out $29.95 for the hour- 
length videocassette The Making of 
Michael Jackson's Thriller —not bad 
for a documentary on a 14-minute 
video. 

The Academy, however, was 
unimpressed. The film didn’t even 
reach the preliminary round in the 
live action short film category. 
‘Michael Jackson is an extremely 
talented fellow and I thought 
Thriller was very well done,’ said 
selection committee chairman June 
Foray rather condescendingly. ‘But 
the incremental things that make a 
short film in terms of story, char- 
acter and concept were just not 
there.’ 



Actually, there were a couple of 
complications behind the acade¬ 
my’s decision. First, there were fears 
the accepting of Thriller would open 
the short film category to a flood of 
big-budget rock videos. ‘So what', 
said George Folsey Jr, who co-pro¬ 
duced Thriller with director John 
Landis and Jackson. ‘We have as 
much right to enter the category as 
anyone else. I don’t think that the 
cost of a film or the fact that its 
jumping-off point is a popular song 
should be any criteria f or judging it 
as a theatrical short.’ Then there 
was the other problem: With rock 
videos in the short film category, 
their musical themes would be eli¬ 
gible for the best song Oscar, there 
being no rule that such songs must 
come from feature films. So, by giv¬ 
ing Michael Jackson the chance for 
one Oscar, the academy would 
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actually have been opening the way 
for him to take two. And that was 
two too many. 

The smart money in Tinseltown, 
however, is that Michael Jackson will 
soon turn Ins formidable talents to 
a full-scale assault on the movie 
world. ‘Watch for Michael Jackson 
to make a very successf ul transition 



Presley. ’ 


James S Leach 

from music star to movie star,’ 
writes James S Leach, doyen of 
Hollywood columnists. His excel¬ 
lent work as star and producer of 
videos f or the promotion of his rec¬ 
ords proves he is ready for the sil¬ 
ver screen. Over the past few years 
Jackson has honed his skills and has 
become one of the most charismatic 
individuals to come along since the 
early days of the Beatles and Flvis 
Presley. 1 predict that in the very 
near future, Jackson and his long¬ 
time friend and mentor Diana Ross 
will reunite (they starred in The Wiz) 
to pool their talents in a super-smash 
musical.’ 

The reference to Diana Ross and 
The Wiz is interesting. Jackson’s 
decision to leave his family circle in 
California to live in New York while 
starring as the Scarecrow in the 
movie version of the all-black mus¬ 
ical is seen by many friends and 
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observers as the turning point in his 

life and career. Away from his fam- 
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ily, Michael seemed to find himself 
leading to the emergence of his now 
familiar offbeat, and very individ¬ 
ual, view. 

It was 1977 and Michael took to 
the crazy make-believe world of the 
movie set as if it was where he always 
was meant to be. The Wiz , the most 
expensive black movie ever made 
with a budget of more than $50 
million, turned out to be a critical 
and commercial flop. But with 
Diana Ross always there to help, 
advise and smooth the way, Michael 
had opened the door to the life of 
fantasy he would come to love. 

‘It was my first acting role,’ he 
said. ‘1 mean I’ve been in movies 
before but they were concert-type 
films like Save the Children. This was 
the first time I played a part instead 
of just being myself. It was one of 
my dreams come true. 


Especially significant was the dis¬ 
covery during filming that Michael 
had to be forced to take off his cos¬ 
tume and make-up af ter each shoot 
and to reluctantly leave the fasci¬ 
nating fantasyland of the movie set. 

For such an impressionable 19- 
year-old, there was always the dan- 
ger that the fantasy of the movie set 
would swallow him up completely. 
Happily, the steadying influence of 
the black Dorothy, Diana Ross, was 
never far away. 

‘I owe a lot to Diana, says Michael 
of his time shooting The Wiz. ‘She 
was my mama on the set. I mean it. 
She was always there, helping me, 
giving me advice. We were really 
close. I have to say I love her. She 
was terrific. Every morning sht 1 
would come to my dressing room 
and ask if I was okay.’ 



Diana Ross 


For her part, Diana Ross or gan¬ 
ised boat trips and other outings to 
bring the shy young performer out 
of his shell. ‘Michael spends a lot of 
time, too much time, by himself,' 
she said. ‘He has a lot of people 
around him but he’s afraid.’ 

But when he does come out of his 
private world, it is significant that 
Michael almost invariably chooses 
to be with people from the movies, 
be they actors, producers or 
directors. 

Closeted in the dark confines of 
his private screening room, he 
spends hour after hour watching 
vintage Charlie Chaplin and Fred 
Astaire films with the occasional 
break to enjoy one of his favourite 
horror movies. 

Today he includes among his 
friends Katharine Hepburn, who 
attended her first rock concert to 
see the Jacksons at Madison Square 
Garden in 1981. He was a regular 
visitor to the set of her movie On 
Golden Pond, where he also became 
close friends with Henry Fonda. In 
fact, he visited Fonda on the night 
he died, and Jane Fonda took it 
upon herself to teach him about 
acting. 




Superstar director Steven Spiel¬ 
berg and Michael became close 
friends in 1982 when he was sing¬ 
ing and talking his way through the 
storybook version of ET The Extra- 
Terrestial. Michael was fascinated by 
the plastic ET model used for the 
publicity shots. He had found a 
friend. 
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Elliott, he would have 


come to Michael’s 
house. ’ 
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Steven Spielberg 


He grabbed me, he put his arms 
around me. He was so real 1 was 
talking to him. I kissed him before 
I left, recalls Michael, once again 
revealing his ability to turn inani¬ 
mate objects into private fantasy 
characters. I missed him a lot,* he 
said of the little alien. 'I wanted to 
go back to the spot I was at in the 
forest. I wanted to be there with 
him/ 

Spielberg was as fascinated with 
Michael as the pop star was with the 
wrinkled alien. I've never met any¬ 
body like Michael, 7 Spielberg says. 
Some people feel he wavers on the 
fringe of twilight—I think he is def¬ 
initely a young man with two per¬ 
sonalities. Michael is an emotional 
star child, one of the last living 
innocents who is in complete con¬ 
trol of his life/ 


Spielberg and Michael are now 
collaborating to bring a new ver¬ 
sion of I M Barrie s classic fairy story 
Peter Pun to the big screen. It is no 
coincidence that both have long 
been fascinated with the character 
of Peter Pan, the eternal child 
whose magic dust makes children 
fly. 

Spielberg was basically remaking 
Peter Pan in a modern setting when 
he created ET, a movie whose suc¬ 
cess has been attributed to the film- 
maker's ability to view life through 
a child's eyes. Jackson’s obsession 
with Peter Pan is well documented. 
Pictures of the character adorn his 
bedroom wall and the man-child 
pop star could only nod in tearf ul 
agreement when Jane Fonda told 
him she thought of him as a mod¬ 
ern-day personification of the fair¬ 
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After his accident while filming a television commercial for Pepsi-Cola, Michael 
wears a small cap used specifically for burn victims. 


ytale hero. Spielberg has remarked 
that ‘if ET hadn't come to Elliott, 
he would have come to Michael's 
house. Its a nice place Michael 
comes from. 1 wish we could all 
spend some time in his world/ 

Of his plans for getting more 
involved in the movie business 
Michael says, ‘You know you 
shouldn’t believe everything you 
read. Besides, it’s not as if nothing 
has been happening with me since 
we did our last album together. The 
Jacksons will always record together. 
But like I've always said, it's impor¬ 
tant to grow and I've been doing 
this. I still want to make records, my 
own and the group’s, but of course 
I intend to push my film career at 


7 want to do it all. ’ 

Michael Jackson 


the same time. All the video stuff 
I've been writing ancl performing 
this year is part of it. I hope to get 
something done with Steven Spiel¬ 
berg and Quincy Jones. But 1 never 
said I was going to do one thing 
instead of the other. I want to do it 
all.’ 

And judging by what he has been 
able to achieve so far, if Michael 
Jackson says he wants to do it all, 
then it’s a sure-fire bet that he will 
do it all and do it brilliantly. 
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CHAPTER 8 



e can run multi-million 
dollar corporations and 
tell record companies 
exactly what he wants 
them to do—then he can 
sit in a room and play 
cards for hours with a 12-year-old. 
At 25, he still bears a striking 
resemblance to the skinny kid who 
sang and danced his way to stardom 
half a generation ago. 

I le has been with us for almost 
20 years, all of them spent in the 
harsh glare of the public eye, and 
still it seems as il we hardly know 

j 

him at all. We may suspect that the 
mystery is manufactured — just 
more showbiz hype—but the beauty 
of it is we will never know for sure. 

All that we know comes from the 
chosen few he has allowed to enter 
his private world. All tell the same 
story about the enigma that is 
Michael Jackson. 

1 le is 25 going on seven years old, 
obsessed with fantasy, painfully shy 
and often just a very sad, lonely 
little boy. 

Much of what he is can be gleaned 
front his California mansion, a 20- 
room walled fortress guarded by a 
sophisticated closed-circuit security 
system which allows no one to enter 
unannounced. It is both sanctuary 
and fantasy playground for the 
reclusive man-child pop star. 

42 


Inside is a games room com¬ 
pletely filled with arcade video 
games. The adjoining room has 
been set aside for a miniature rep¬ 
lica of the Disneyland ride 'Pirates 
of the Caribbean’. 

On the lower floor of the two- 
story home is a giant screening room 
w ith enough plush seating for more 
than 30 people. It rarely holds more 
than two. 



Michael Jackson 


The house is surrounded by 
fountains, ponds and carefully 
sculpted gardens which are home to 
his menagerie of exotic pets. 

One room is set aside for 
Michael’s resident friends, nothing 
unusual in that except that these 
‘friends' are store dummies. 

It is little wonder there is intense 
speculation about his private life. He 
is a self-avowed virgin who, through 
the strict dictates of his religion, will 
remain so until he marries. His 
name has been linked romantically 
with only two women but in both 
cases he insists the relationships 
were purely platonic. 


The shv rock star talks little about 

j 

his dates but says, 'T atum O’Neal 
and 1 had a really serious relation¬ 
ship but we both are so busy that 
things have cooled off. We’re still 
really good friends.' Michael dated 
Tatum in 1977 when she was just 
14 years old. 

Recently, he has been appearing 
m public accompanied by another 
teenage movie star, Brooke Shields, 
but again claims they are just good 
friends. ‘Brooke and I talk an awful 
lot on the phone.’ But he refused to 
elaborate. 

He has often said the one woman 
he would really like to marry is 
Diana Ross. ‘I love her. Age has 
nothing to do with it.' 

That he tends to shy away from 
close personal contac t is hardly sur¬ 
prising considering the terrifying 
consequences such contact has 
meant in the past. ‘Getting mobbed 

hurts,' he says. You feel like you're 
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spaghetti amongst thousands of 
hands. They’re just ripping and 
pulling your hair and you feel at that 
moment you're just going to break 
right in half.' 

T he fear- ol it happening stays 
with you all your life.’ 

The absence of a regular roman¬ 
tic: interest has left Michael wide 
open to allegations that he is a hom¬ 
osexual. There was even one story 
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He has often said the 
one woman he would 
really like to marry is 
Diana Ross. 

doing the rounds that he had 

Q 

undergone a sex change operation 
and another than he has daily injec¬ 
tions of female hormones. 

His high-pitched voice, almost 
hairless smooth skin and his striking 
beauty fuel the fires of speculation. 
It is said that lie has never shaved. 

His mother Katherine is the first 
to spring to her son's defence. 
‘There have been a lot of rumours 
about Michael, she says. ‘Those 
things are simply not true. Michael 
isn’t gay. It’s against his religion, 
it’s against God, the Bible speaks 
against it.’ 



Katherine Jackson 


A close friend of Michael’s 
recently told him that people think 
he is gay. With a laugh Michael 
replied, ‘I know. The other day a 
big, tall, blonde nice-looking fellow 
came up to me and said, "Gee 
Michael, I think you’re wonderful. 

I sure would like to go to bed with 
you." I looked at him and said, 
“When was the last time you read 
the Bible? You know you really 
should read it. because there is some 
real information in it about homo¬ 
sexuality." The guy says, “I guess if 
I’d been a girl it would have been 
different" and I said, "No, there are 
some very direct words on that in 
the Bible too.’” 

So concerned was Michael by 

t 

these persistent rumours that he 
turned down the prize role of a 
homosexual character in the film of 
the hit Broadway musical A Chorus 
Line. 

Earlier this year an American 
magazine claimed Michael was hav¬ 
ing an affair with writer Clifton 
Davis. ‘They know it’s not true,* 
Michael retaliated bitterly. ‘I hav¬ 
en’t seen him in ages and they say 
1 "go" with him. Crazy. People 


make up those things because they 
have nothing better to do. Some 
people let rumours like that get to 
them and have nervous break¬ 
downs and stuff like that but if I let 
that kind of talk get to me it would 
only show how cheap I was. It’s not 
true so it doesn’t bother me.’ 

It doesn’t really matter in the end, 
of course, since all the speculation, 
all the unanswered questions, all the 
unnuendo only serves to heighten 
the mystique. 

For such a shy person, Michael 
can be ruthless about laying down 
the law when it comes to something 
he believes in strongly—like his 
abhorrence of racism. 

When his father Joe said that for¬ 
mer managers Weisner and 
DeMann had been hired as ‘white 
help’, Michael was enraged. It was 
the first time he had spoken out 
publicly against his father when he 
said. ‘I don’t know what would 
make him say something like that. 
To hear him talk like that turns my 
stomach. I happen to be colour 
blind. I don’t hire colour, I hire 
competence. Racism is not my 
motto. One day I strongly expect 
every colour to love as one family.’ 

7 happen to be colour¬ 
blind. I don’t hire 
colour, I hire 
competence. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

More of this and other facets of 
Michael Jackson will no doubt be 
revealed when he draws back the 
veil of secrecy a little with the 
release of his first book. Michael has 
recruited the talents of Jacqueline 
Onassis to edit the book for the 
American publisher Doubleday in a 
deal estimated to be worth more 
than $1 million. 

‘ft will be primarily pictures, 
drawings and poetry and then a 

substantial text,’ says Michael’s lit- 
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entry agent Joy Harris. You know 
he’s not 40 years old so I don’t feel 
he thinks it’s time to do his life story 

J 

but it is time to make this statement.’ 

Even at 25, the Michael Jackson 
story will make for some fascinating 
reading. And perhaps it will also 


reveal the truth behind the real-life 
Billie Jean who haunts his daily 
existence. 

The unidentified woman, who 
claims Michael is the father of her 
baby, turns up every day outside his 
home in California and has caused 
quite an impression on the Jackson 
family. ‘It’s beginning to get to us,’ 
says Michael’s sister [anet, who lives 
with him in the family mansion. Its 
eerie. We can’t seem to be able to 
get rid of her. She actually believes 
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Michael is the father of her baby. 
Once she left a spare set of keys to 
her apartment and a note saying 
Michael could come home to her 
whenever he wanted. I know he has 
never even been out with her. I 
always know' when he’s going out 
on a date. He shares all his secrets 
with me. 

Through his many public and 
private trials, Michael’s staunchest 
defender has always been his 
mother Katherine. To rumours that 
he has undergone cosmetic surgery 
to the extent of facial reconstruc¬ 
tion, she replies, Those things are 
simply not true. There have been a 
lot of rumours about Michael, that 
he has had operations to have his 
eyes widened and his cheeks 
changed and everything. He had 
only one operation—on his nose. 

There would have been no point 
denying the costly surgery which 
transformed Michael’s broad, flat 
nose into a much more aquiline fea¬ 
ture. The results were plain to see. 
As to the eves and cheekbones 

J 

question, many remain uncon¬ 
vinced, particularly since Michael’s 
first call from hospital after the 
Pepsi Cola accident was to his plas¬ 
tic surgeon. 

The cosmetic surgery, hair treat¬ 
ment and expert use of make-up 
have created the androgynous look 
which since Thriller has become his 
trademark. It is a major factor in his 
universal appeal. Michael Jackson is 
neither man nor woman, black nor 
white, child nor man. 

Ambiguity is his essence—the 
source of his great mystery. His 
fairytale qualities, his fantasy life, his 
enduring innocence, his cool 
sophistication feed a hunger for an 
escape from dull reality. The burn¬ 
ing question is. can lie keep age at 
bay forever and if he can’t, will the 
world love a grown-up Michael 
Jackson? 
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(Above) Michael at the American 
(Below) On the way to hospital after his a< 
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